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should use, whether this should be Persian, Ottoman, Turki,
Urdu, or Pushtu, was generally, though not always, deter-
ipined by the speech of the locality in which he happened
to find himself. I say 'generally', because it was usual for
a poet of Persian or Central Asian origin who settled in
Turkey to write verse in the Ottoman language, 1 and
'vice versa; and 'not always', because much Persian poetry,
including some of great merit, was produced outside the
geographical limits of Persia, sometimes by men of other than
Persian race.2

That the nucleus of this West-Asian Muhammedan litera-
ture should be Persian was in the circumstances inevitable.
Of the various races destined to contribute to its formation
the Persians alone were heirs of an ancient civilization; and
thus when they and their eastern neighbours were brought
for the first time into close and lasting connection by accep-
tance of a common faith, they alone stood for culture; and
the brilliance of their achievements in literature and art so
dazzled the simple minds of those barbarians that even the
conception of any culture upon other lines became for them
impossible. And so in the fulness of time, when the descen-
dants of those rude savages had reached the point when
they themselves thought to write poetry, no ideas as to
Persian or Turkish, as to originality or imitation, ever entered
their minds. Poetry was to them a single entity, no more
affected by questions of race or language than was theology
or science. Therefore they might and did write these verses
sometimes in Turkish, sometimes in Persian, accident generally

t Several such instances are recorded in the Tezkires.

[2 It is only necessary to mention Sacdi's great contemporaries Amir Khus-
raw of Dihli (d. A. D. 1325) and Mir Hasan of Dihli (d. circ. A. D. 1327),
and Fayzi (d. A. D. 1596), all Indians, and Badr-i-Chach (d. circ. A. D.
1350) of Ta&hkend in Transoxiana. This H&t could easily be greatly extended
from these two countries, and, to some extent, from Turkey also. ED.]